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FOREWORD 


The  former  Bulletin  2  (1946  edition)  has  gone  out  of  print,  and  is 
replaced  by  this  interim  Bulletin  2,  containing  the  following  curriculum  guides 
for  use  during  the  school  year  1953-54. 

Social  Studies  3    (reprinted  from  Classroom  Bulletin  in  Social  Studies 

No.  24) 
Economics    1  1 

Psychology  1   j^  (reprinted  from  1946  edition,  Bulletin  2) 
Sociology      1  J 

The  former  Social  Studies  1  and  2  courses  are  not  reprinted  here,  as 
they  have  been  replaced  by  Social  Studies  1 0  and  20,  for  which  a  new  tentative 
curriculum  guide  has  been  printed  separately  and  distributed  to  all  high 
schools  for  experimental  use  during  the  school  year  1953-54. 

The  course  in  Social  Studies  3  is  in  process  of  revision,  and  a  new 
curriculum  guide  under  the  name  Social  Studies  30  will  eventually  replace 
the  course  outline  printed  in  this  bulletin.  Until  this  revised  course  is 
authorized,  Social  Studies  3  as  printed  here  will  continue  to  be  the  authorized 
course  for  Grade  XII. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  the  program  in  Social  Studies  is  the  development  of  the 
characteristics  of  behavior  essential  for  effective  citizenship  in  our  democ- 
racy. To  determine  the  minimum  essentials  for  such  a  program  it  is  necessary 
to  analyze  our  ideal  of  democracy  in  order  to  decide  what  values  are  para- 
mount, to  consider  what  types  of  behavior  are  necessary  to  achieve  these 
values,  and  what  kind  of  educational  experience  will  develop  these  types  of 
behavior. 

Foremost  among  democratic  values  are  respect  for  the  individual,  faith 
in  the  intelligence  of  the  common  man  to  solve  social  problems,  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  co-operative  action,  and  the  right  of  all  to  equal  opportunity  in  the 
social,  economic  and  political  aspects  of  life.  The  only  way  in  which  these 
values  can  be  achieved  is  through  the  creative  work  of  individuals.  Individuals 
must  behave  in  certain  ways  in  order  to  bring  about  desired  dnanges  in  our 
culture.  Our  objective  is  to  develop  the  types  of  behavior  which  will  bring 
about  these  changes. 

The  task  is  to  help  each  student  to  develop  a  clear  insight  into  our 
evolving  culture,  understand  contemporary  life,  build  a  framework  of 
democratic  values,  and  develop  his  individual  potentialities  to  the  fullest. 
The  minimum  essentials  of  our  Social  Studies  program  include  those  experi- 
ences which  are  needed  to  accomplish  this  task. 

Social  Studies  is  more  than  history.  It  covers  a  wide  field.  Environment 
influences  mankind  and  we  study  geography.  Business,  including  buying  and 
selling,  occupies  a  large  part  of  our  time  and  we  must  attempt  to  understand 
economics.  Ideals  are  the  most  potent  force  in  the  world  when  they  are  put 
to  work  and  we  should  study  how  our  ideas  and  ideals  have  grown  and 
changed.  Biography  will  give  us  an  acquaintance  with  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  who  have  changed  the  world  for  better  or  for  worse.  Citizenship 
demands  that  we  learn  the  ways  in  which  our  own  government  functions  and 
the  rights  and  duties  under  our  system.  These  are  not  isolated  facts  that 
we  must  learn  but  integrated  patterns  of  thought  which  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand today's  world. 

Many  books  will  be  required  in  teaching  Social  Studies.  This  is  not  a 
one-book  course.  Pupils  should  be  urged  to  read  everything  available  on  the 
topic  they  are  studying,  both  fact  and  opinion.  Points  of  view  differ  and 
choice  of  material  will  vary.  Only  by  reading  several  versions  will  one  be  abfe 
to  see  the  full  picture.  Students  should  be  expected  to  gather  ideas  from 
books  and  should  express  these  ideas  in  their  own  words.  Where  quotations 
are  used,  they  should  be  placed  in  quotation  marks.  Skill  in  using  the  table 
of  contents  and  the  indexes  in  books  will  aid  in  finding  material  sought.  Books 
such  as  encyclopedias  and  yearbooks  contain  a  tremendous  amount  of  data 
on  a  great  many  topics. 
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Testing  is  an  Important  part  of  any  social  studies  course  and  students 
should  be  expected  to  know  something  about  what  they  have  studied.  Facts 
are  the  basis  of  our  thinking  and  may  be  easily  checked  by  examinations. 
Skilful  tests,  however,  will  also  call  for  judgment,  reasoning  and  an  under- 
standing of  cause  and  effect  relationships.  New  type  tests  are  suggested, 
but  the  writing  of  longer  answers  where  organization  and  clear  thinking  are 
required  should  not  be  neglected. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  PROCEDURES 

Procedures  should  be  selected  that  will  further  to  the  utmost  the 
student's  capacity  for  constructive  thinking.  Conclusions  should  be  reached 
by  his  own  thought  processes  so  that  they  become  his  own  mental  property. 
He  should  seek  his  evidence,  weigh  it,  organize  it,  present  it  and  defend  it. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  main  theme  to  be  followed 
in  each  section  of  the  work  in  order  that  all  the  pertinent  facts  may  be 
correlated  with  it.  The  theme  should  be  developed  by  a  co-operative  effort. 
Its  presentation  may  take  various  forms,  such  as  panel  and  forum  discussions, 
debates,  individual  and  class  reports.  The  development  of  skill  in  collecting 
and  in  evaluating  evidence  from  various  sources  should  be  regarded  as  worth- 
while training. 

The  constructing  of  time  charts  and  the  use  of  maps  and  illustrative 
material  are  valuable  for  comparative  purposes.  Where  classes  are  large  and 
there  are  duplicating  facilities,  the  preparation  of  individual  guide  sheets 
giving  the  different  references  has  been  found  helpful. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER  WITH   REGARD  TO 
APPROPRIATE  PROCEDURES 

1.  The  printed  outline  of  the  course  should  be  made  available  in  the 
classroom.     Encourage  students  to  consult  it. 

2.  Lecture  and  explanation  will  be  required  from  the  teacher;  but  the 
students  themselves  should  have  every  opportunity  to  discover  for  themselves, 
and  to  express  themselves.  Class  discussions,  properly  regulated,  should  be 
employed  extensively.  The  emphasis  should  be  on  practice  in  interpreting 
and  understanding  facts,  and  not  merely  on  collecting  and  memorizing  them. 
However,  the  facts,  and  enough  of  them,  must  be  obtained  before  they  can 
be  interpreted. 

3.  The  class  should  be  organized  with  a  chairman  and  secretary.  Have 
new  officers  twice  a  month  so  that  all  members  get  practice.  The  secretary 
keeps  a  record  of  committees,  their  duties,  books  lent  and  progress  from 
day  to  day. 

4.  Required  themes  should  be  worked  on  by  all  members  of  the  class. 
The  work  should  be  planned  as  a  whole;  and  the  task  of  getting  the  necessary 
information  on  different  parts  of  the  theme  should  be  divided  amongst 
committees  of  the  class. 
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5.  Work  may  be  done  on  two  or  more  of  the  optional  themes  at  the 
same  time,  different  sections  of  the  class  electing  different  themes  according 
to  interest,  and  each  section  planning  and  sharing  its  own  work.  The  report 
on  each  theme  can  be  made  to  the  whole  class,  and  followed  by  questions  and 
class  discussion. 

6.  Current  magazines  and  newspapers  should  be  read  during  the  year 
in  terms  of  Social  Studies.  Students  should  scan  all  papers  and  magazines  for 
maps,  clippings  and  cartoons.  These  may  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board 
and  then  filed  for  use  in  the  library.  Scrapbooks  and  cartoon  histories  will 
also  be  of  value. 

7.  Each  student  should  make  a  time-chart  on  which  to  record  all 
important  items.  Constant  reference  to  the  chart  helps  the  student  to 
develop  a  time-sense  without  a  conscious  memorization  of  dates. 

8.  It  is  advisable  to  have  the  students  spend,  occasionally,  about  thirty 
minutes  in  writing  on  a  topic  which  has  been  assigned  in  advance,  so  that 
subject  matter  may  be  organized  for  it.  (Urge  care  in  language,  composition 
and  form.) 

9.  Oral  and  written  reports  should  be  required  from  individuals  and 
committees. 

1 0.  Social  Studies  projects  may  include  excursions  to  places  of  historical 
interest,  agricultural  demonstrations,  experimental  farms,  factories,  public 
utility  plants,  court  sittings,  or  public  institutions. 

1  ] .  Some  Social  Studies  periods  should  be  used  for  reference  reading 
and  preparation  by  students,  with  guidance,  for  subsequent  program  periods. 

]  2.  There  should  be  regular  open  forum  periods  in  which  all  pupils  have 
a  chance  to  take  part. 

13.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  use  such  statistical  references  as 
The  World  Almanac,  The  Canada  Year  Book,  encyclopedias,  etc. 

14.  Students'  unions  or  associations  may  be  organized  along  the  same 
lines  as  federal  or  provincial  governments. 

15.  The  dramatization  of  historical  and  current  events  should  be  en- 
couraged where  talent  and  circumstances  permit. 

16.  The  opportunity  to  correlate  social  studies  with  music,  language, 
science,  mathematics,  health  and  personal  development,  guidance  and  home- 
room program  should  never  be  neglected. 


ENGLISH   IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  CLASSES 

The  application  of  the  dictum,  "Every  teacher  must  be  a  teacher  of 
English,"  is  very  important  in  the  interpretation  and  development  of  Social 
Studies  courses.  Spelling,  vocabulary  building,  and  good  form  in  written  and 
oral  expression  will  naturally  require  frequent  and  special  attention.  Reading 
skills  should  be  developed  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  for  each  individual 
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student.      In  addition  to  help  in  developing  skill   in  reading,  each  student 
needs  guidance  In  the  selection  of  reading  material. 

Students  must  be  able  to  write  legibly,  spell  common  words  correctly, 
punctuate  and  capitalize  according  to  accepted  standards,  and  know  the 
fundamentals  of  correct  usage.  A  social  studies  class  must  provide  not  only 
the  necessary  instruction  and  drill  in  the  fundamentals  of  written  and  oral 
expression,  but  also  extensive  opportunity  for  practice  in  connection  with 
themes  and  topics  which  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  pupils  and  about  which 
they  have  ideas  to  express. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  10  and  20 

The  Curriculum  Guide  for  Social  Studies  10 
and  20  is  being  issued  tentatively  to  be  used  in  all 
Grade  X  and  XI  classes  during  the  school  year 
1953-54.  This  guide  is  being  forwarded  to  all 
High  Schools,  and  additional  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Education. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  3 

The  use  of  the  outline  which  follows  is  authorized  for  the  school  year 
1953-54  and  until  such  time  as  the  new  course  in  Social  Studies  for  Grade 
XII   is  authorized. 


TEXTBOOKS   AND    REFERENCE    BOOKS 

Teachers  will  find  it  desirable  to  have  their  classes  become  familiar  with 
the  relevant  sections  of  Modern  History,  by  New  and  Trotter  and  of  Contem- 
porary Problems, by  Baqnall  and  Norton  (revised,  1946)  which  deal  with  the 
period  from  1919  to  1946,  under  headings  similar  to  those  of  the  outline. 
Broader  reading,  on  a  basis  of  judicious  selection,  may  well  be  encouraged. 

Primary  References: 

i     BagnaW:  Contemporary  Problems,  (revised,    1946,   by  Douglas  Norton). 
(If  available). 

New  and  Trotter:  Modern  History. 

Landman :   New  Outline  History  of  the  World  Since  1914. 
y    Chafe  and  Lower:  Canada  —  A  Nation. 
'^    Classroom  Bulletins  on  Social  Studies,   i  If  available) . 


General  References: 

Magruder:  National  Governments  and  International  Relations. 

Arne:  United  Nations  Primer. 
•^    Brown:  Building  the  Canadian  Nation. 
^    Brown    (Alberta   EdWion)  .Canadian  Democracy  in  Action. 

Burt:  Short  History  of  Canada  for  Americans. 

Clokie:    Canadian  Government  and  Politics. 

Cutwright,  Carters  and  Sanchez:    Latin   America   —    Twenty   Friendly 
Nations. 

Everyman  s  United  Nations. 

United  Nations  Organization:  Handbook  of  the  UNO. 

How  People  Work  Together:  United  Nations  Specialized  Agencies. 

Innis:  North  America  in  the  Modern  World. 

^    Langsam    (1948  Edition)  :  World  Since  1914. 

Long  and  Halter:  Social  Studies  Skills. 

Priestley  and  Betts:  Momentous  Years,  1919  - 1945. 

External    Affairs    issued  monthly  by  the  Department  of  External  Affairs, 
Ottawa,  $1.00  per  year.     Students  50c. 

Simonds  and  Emeny:  Great  Powers  in  World  Politics. 

Stewart  and  White;  Our  Neighbors  Across  the  Pacific. 

Trotter:  British  Empire  Commonwealth. 

Tschan,  Grimm  and  Squires:  First  and  Second  World  Wars. 

Williamson:  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth. 
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The  following  books  are  not  available  from  the  School  Book  Branch.  If 
any  of  them  are  in  the  school  or  classroom  libraries  their  use  is  still  authorized. 
In  these  books  there  is  much  useful  and  appropriate  material  on  some  of  the 
themes  of  this  course. 

Anderson:    Problems  in  Canadian  Unity. 
^     Benns:  Europe  Since  1914. 

Boak,  Hyma  and  Slosson :  The  Growth  of  European  Civilization. 

Buell   et  al :  New  Governments  in  Europe. 

Gaythorn-Hardy:  A  Short  History  of  International  Affairs. 
i/    Gibbard:  The  League:  Its  Successes  and  Failures. 
\y    Gun  the  r:  Inside  Europe. 

Hasluck:   Foreign  Affairs,  1919-1937. 

Jackson  and  Lee:  Problems  of  Modern  Europe. 
^   McAuliffe:  Modern  Europe  Explained. 

Overstreet:  Let  Me  Think. 

Packard:  The  Nations  Today. 

Pickles:  Europe. 

Richards:  Modern  Europe,  An  Illustrated  History,  1789-1939. 
^    Scott:  Canada  Today. 

Strange :  Canada,  The  Pacific  and  War. 

Todays  Geography  of  the  World. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Current  events  form  a  major  part  of  the  course  and  should  be  given  a 
considerable  amount  of  time,  at  least  four  to  six  periods  a  month.  Students 
should  know  the  leaders  and  events  of  real  importance  which  are  taking 
place.  This  study  should  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  problems  which  people 
are  discussing  and  to  a  consideration  of  the  solutions  which  are  being  sug- 
gested. Grade  XII  students  should  be  expected  to  have  more  than  an 
incidental  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  and  should  work  for  the  background 
and  reasoning  which  will  help  them  to  understand  today's  world. 

A  study  of  maps  to  find  the  places  named  in  the  news  and  to  provide  an 
intelligent  basis  for  their  consideration  should  be  a  part  of  this  work.  Such 
place  names  should  be  associated  with  meaningful  facts  of  human  importance. 

Reading  of  newspapers,  periodicals  and  other  sources  of  information  Is 
essential.  Events  which  have  to  do  with  a  certain  country  or  topic  might  be 
integrated  with  the  study  of  that  country  or  topic  in  the  course  of  study. 

Current  Events  Reference: 

World  Affairs:  ll'^  Bloor  Street  W.,  Toronto  5,  Ontario  ($1.20  per  year 
monthly) . 
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UNIT   1.— INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONSHIPS 

1.  The  Peace  Settlements,  1919  -  1920;  examination  of  the  Treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Changes  in  the  map  of 
Europe  as  results  of  the  War,  1914  -  1918. 

2.  The  purpose  and  the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Major 
problems  dealt  with  by  the  League.  The  refusal  of  many  countries  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  which  should  have  gone  with  League  mem- 
bership. 

3.  Comparison  of  the  Peace  Settlements  of  1919  -  1920  with  the  Peace 
Settlements  following  World  War  II. 

Peace  Conferences  at  London,  Moscow,  Paris  and  New  York  during 
1945  and  1946  resulted  in  peace  settlements  between  the  Allies  and 
the  five  former  enemy  powers  of  Italy,  Finland,  Hungary,  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria,  signed  in  Paris  in  February,  1947,  and  ratified  the 
following  September. 

Germany  was  occupied  by  the  four  powers,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  France  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Japan  was  occupied  by  the  United 
States.  Korea  was  divided  and  occupied  by  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  subsequent  occupational  policies  of  these  powers  and 
the  resultant  problems  are  of  major  importance  to  world  peace.  No 
formal  peace  treaty  has  yet  been  signed  by  Germany. 


UNIT  II.— HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENTS,  1920  -  1945. 

Import-ant  Note: — This  unit  may  be  regarded  as  a  survey  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  world  today,  enabling  the  students  to  understand  the 
basic  causes  of  World  War  IL  Events  from  1920  to  1939  should  be 
treated  in  general  terms  and  those  subsequent  to  1939  with  somewhat 
more  detail.  In  the  reference  books.  Contemporary  Problems  in  par- 
ticular, only  the  sections  with  headings  similar  to  those  below  need  be 
given  examination  and  attention. 


A.  The  Axis  Powers. 

Brief  resumes  covering  the  rise  of  Fascism  in  Italy,  the  National 
Socialist  (Nazi)  regime  in  Germany  and  Japanese  imperialism.  Salient 
features  of  these  governments.  Their  exaltation  of  the  state  and  their 
denial  of  the  worth  of  the  individual.  The  aggressive  policies  of  these 
nations. 
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B.  The  United  Nations  of  World  War  II. 


1.  Great  Britain. 

(a)  Economic  problems  after  World  War  I. 

(b)  The  rise  of  the  Labor  Party. 

(c)  The  National  Government  administration  after  1931. 

(d)  The  pMDiicy  of  appeasement  of  the  Axis  nations. 

(e)  British  democracy  under  the  leadership  of  Winston  Churchill. 

(f)  Britain's  war  effort. 

2.  The  United  States. 

(a)  How  the  Republican  administration  dealt  with  the  problems 
of  the  depression  and  farm  rehabilitation. 

(b)  The  "New  Deal"  program  of  President  Roosevelt. 

(c)  United  States  foreign  policy,  1930  -  1940;  isolationism. 

(d)  American  democracy   in   the  world  struggle  against  totali- 
tarianism. 

3.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

(a)  The  land  and  its  people. 

(b)  The  Lenin  regime  and  the  rise  of  Stalin. 

(c)  The  five-year  plans    (definition  only). 

(d)  The  new  Russian  constitution    (1936). 

(e)  Russia's  part  in  the  war. 

4.  France. 

(a)  Problems  of  reconstruction  after  World  War  I. 

(b)  The  Popular  Front  government. 

(c)  Defeatism  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  World  War  II. 

(d)  Rebirth  of  French  national  spirit;   Free  French  and  under- 
ground movements  during  the  period  of  German  occupation. 

5.  China. 

(a)  The  Chinese  Nationalist  party  and  its  program. 

(b)  The  regime  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

(c)  War  between  China  and  Japan  after  1937. 


UNIT  Hi.— A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR. 

NOTE: — ^This  section  of  the  course  should  not  take  more  than  one  month. 

A.  Geographical  Study  of  i-he  Various  War  Theaters. 

Central  Europe;  Western  Europe  (Denmark,  Norway,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Western  Germany) ;  the  Mediterranean  area  (including 
North  Africa,  Italy) ;  Russia  and  the  Balkans;  the  Far  East.  (Outstand- 
ing place  names  only) . 
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B.   A  General  Surrey  of  the  War. 

1 .  The  War's  First  Phase :  September,  1 939  -  August,  1  940. 

1939 — Invasion  of  Poland  by  Germany.      Declaration  of  war  by 
Britain,  France,  Canada. 

1940 — German  invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway.      German  ad- 
vances to  the  west.     Invasion  of  France.     Dunkirk. 
Franco-German  armistice,  June  17,  1940. 

2.  The  War's  Second  Phase:  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  Stand 
Alone. 

3.  The  War's  Third  Phase:  Losses  on  Every  Front. 
Participation  of  Russia  and  the  United  States. 

4.  The  War's  Fourth  Phase:  Growing  Power  of  the  United  Nations. 

5.  The  War's  Fifth  Phase:   Invasion  of  Europe. 

Allied  armies,  including  Canadian  forces,  landed  in  Normandy  to 
begin  the  battle  of  France,  D-day,  June  6,  1944. 
The  end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  May  8th,  1945. 

6.  The  War's  Sixth  Phase:  Defeat  of  Japan. 
V-J  Day,  August  14th,  1945. 

Recommended  for  reference:  Chapter  XXXV,  pages  476  to  502, 
'-"^^       Modern  History,  by  New  and  Trotter. 


C.   Canada's  Part  in  the  War,  1939  -  1945. 

1 .  The  strength  of  Canada's  armed  forces. 

2.  The  army's  part  in  the  war  in  the  various  theaters.  Canadian  forces 
for  defence  of  Britain  and  to  prepare  for  invasion  of  Europe. 
Attacking  forces  at  Hong  Kong,  Dieppe.  Landings  in  Sicily,  Italy. 
The  invasion  of  northern  France.     The  invasion  of  Germany. 

The  British  Commonwealth  Air-Training  Plan.  The  establish- 
ments for  air  training  in  Canada.  Participation  of  R.C.A.F. 
squadrons  in  raids  on  Germany  and  German-held  Europe.  R.C.A.F. 
participations  in  the  Battle  of  Britain;  coastal  defence,  ferry  com- 
mand, naval  air-arm.  Canadian  airmen  In  the  Mediterranean 
area,  Russia,  India,  Burma.  Protection  of  Canada's  coasts  by  the 
navy.  The  guarding  of  shipping  approaching  or  leaving  Canada's 
shores.  The  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.  Co-operation  with  other 
naval  forces. 

3.  Canada's  contribution  in  food  and  military  supplies.  Mutual  aid 
to  our  Allies. 

4.  Principal  wartime  economic  controls.  The  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board.     Success  of  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  inflation. 

Recommended    for    reference:    Chapter    XVIII,  Contemporary 
Problems  or  Chapter  XXVII,  Canada  —  A  Nation,  by  Chafe  and 
Lower. 
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SUPPLEMENT,  FOLLOWING  UNIT  III 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  FROM   1945  TO  THE  PRESENT 


Establishing    a    Permanent-    Inf-ernaHonal    Organization    to   Maintain 
Peace. 

1.  The  war  and  peace  aims  of  the  nations  which  were  united  in  the 
war  became  definite  through  the  decisions  reached  at  conferences, 
1941   -  1945,  Including: 

The  Washington  Conference  at  which  26  nations  were  repre- 
sented, January,  1942,  and  at  which  the  Declaration  of  the 
United  Nations  was  made. 

The  Crimea  Conference  (Yalta),  February,  1945. 
The  uncompromising  Russian  attitude  became  evident  at  this 
time,  though  there  was  temporary  agreement  upon  United 
Nations  plans  with  respect  to  Germany,  Japan  and  Korea.  The 
Potsdam  Conference,  July,  1945.  Provision  for  Peace 
Treaties,  occupation  of  Germany,  destruction  of  Nazism,  trial 
of  war  criminals,  reparations,  new  boundaries  for  Germany. 

(a)  The  United  Nations  Charter,  San  Francisco  Conference,   1945. 

(b)  The  constituent  parts  of  the  United  Nations  organization.     The 

Security  Council,  the  General  Assembly,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  associated  groups  (F.A.O.,  UNESCO, 
I.T.O.,  etc.),  the  Trusteeship  Council  for  former  mandates 
and  backward  areas,  the  Secretariat.  Arrangements  for 
meetings  of  these  bodies.     The  new  U.N.  headquarters. 

(c)  League  of  Nations  agencies  which  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  United  Nations. 

(d)  Comparison  of  the  United  Nations  with  the  League  of 
Nations  to  show  what  weaknesses  have  been  corrected. 

(e)  The  economic,  social,  educational,  and  technical  organi- 
zations and  administrative  agencies  for  co-operation  in 
meeting  particular  world  problems.  Examples  of  their 
achievements. 

(f)  Canada's  contribution  and  leadership.  What  Canada  and 
Canadians  can  do  to  make  the  United  Nations  successful. 

(g)  Efforts  and  achievements  of  the  United  Nations  in: 
The  Indonesian  situation,  1947  -  1950. 

The  Palestine  situation,  1947  -  1950. 

The  India-Pakistan  situation,  1948  -  1950. 

The  Korean  situation,  1947  -  1950;  the  Korean  War. 

The  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

(h)    The  armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations. 

(i)     Present  membership  of  the  United  Nations. 
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B.  The  Soviet  Union  and  t-he  Russian  Sat-ellife  Countries. 

1 .  Recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  War;  reconstruction  of  devastated 
areas.  The  current  Five-year  Plan.  The  character  of  Russian 
industry  dominated  by  the  policy  of  military  preparedness. 

2.  The  Cominform  since  1947;  renewed  effort  to  spread  Com- 
munism throughout  the  world. 

3.  Russia's  expanding  influence  in  eastern  Europe.     Communists  in 

control  of  the  governments  of  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Czechoslovakia  and  Albania.  Yugoslavia's  bid  for  in- 
dependence. 

4.  Russian  policy  with  respect  to  Eastern  Germany  and  Berlin. 

5.  Asiatic  countries  which  Russia  has  in  these  years  endeavored  to 
bring  or  succeeded  in  bringing  within  her  influence  or  orbit. 
Map  study. 

6.  Russia's  policy  of  non-co-operation  with  western  Europe  and 
America. 


C.   The  Western  Democracies. 

1 .     Great  Britain. 

(a)  The  Labor  government,  its  policies  of  nationalization  and 
social  security;  the  election  of  February,  1950;  the  influence 
of  a  strong  Conservative  opposition. 

(b)  The  economic  and  industrial  recovery  measures  which  have 
been  made  effective — the  Marshall  Aid  Program,  export 
trade,  the  dollar  shortage,  austere  living  conditions  of  the 
British  people. 

(c)  Changing  Commonwealth  and  Empire  relations — the  new 
Dominions  of  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  and  the  new  republics  of 
Burma,  Eire,  and  India;  the  end  of  the  Palestine  mandate. 

(d)  Foreign  relations — the  Western  European  Union  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Defensive  Alliance;  the  Council  of  Europe; 
joint  occupation  of  Western  Germany  and  Austria  by  Britain, 
the  United  States  and  France.  The  Berlin  crisis  and  the  air- 
lift. The  "Cold  War"  in  Europe.  British  policy  in  the  Far 
East. 


2.    The  United  States. 

(a)  Domestic  affairs — problems  of  the  change  from  wartime  to 
peace  economy,  labor  unrest,  measures  taken  by  government 
and  by  business  to  curb  post-war  inflation  and  to  prevent 
depression.  The  victory  of  the  Democrats  and  President 
Truman  in  the  1948  election.  Efforts  to  curb  un-American 
activities  of  communist  sympathizers. 

(b)  Foreign  relations — Europe  Recovery  Program  (Marshall 
Plan),  the  Truman  Doctrine  which  was  aimed  at  combating 
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communism  in  as  many  countries  as  possible,  the  North 
Atlantic  Defensive  Alliance,  occupation  of  Japan,  occupation 
of  part  of  Germany,  occupation  of  part  of  Austria,  United 
States  forces  in  Korea,  military  assistance  program  for 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  group  of  nations,  the 
H-bomb. 

(c)  Relationships  between  the  United  States  and  the  members  of 
the  Pan-American  Union — Pan-American  conferences  since 
1945. 

3.    France. 

(a)  The  Fourth  Republic — the  new  constitution  of  1946. 

(b)  Political  differences  among  parties;  instability  of  coalition 
government. 

(c)  Labor  unrest. 

(d)  Close  alliance  with  Great  Britain;  the  French  attitude 
toward  the  Ruhr  and  Saar  problems;  participation  in 
occupation  of  Germany. 

D.   The  Far  East. 

1 .  China. 

(a)  The  coiijrse  of  the  civil  war  and  the  new  People's  Republic. 

(b)  Chinese  representation  in  the  United  Nations. 

2.  Japan. 

(a)  General  MacArthur's  occupation  and  administration. 

(b)  The  new  Japanese  constitution. 

(c)  Land  reforms. 

(d)  The  revival  of  industry  and  export  trade. 

3.  India  and  Pakistan. 

(a)  The  new  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  India. 

(b)  The  new  constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Pakistan. 

(c)  Problems  resulting  from  this  division. 

(d)  British  Commonwealth  relationships  in  these  countries. 

4.  The  measures  of  political  independence  which  have  been  achieved 

by  the  Philippine  Republic,  the  United  States  of  Indonesia, 
Indo-China,  Burma,  and  Ceylon. 

NOTE:-^ — Classroom  Bulletins  on  Social  Studies,  which  have  in  previous 
years  been  sent-  to  all  schools,  contain  much  valuable  material  on 
the  topics  dealt  with  above  in  this  Supplement.  These  Bulletins 
(Nos.  1-29)  are  now  out  of  print  and  are  no  longer  available 
from  the  Department  of  Education. 
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UNIT  IV. — CANADA  IN  THE  POST-WAR  WORLD. 


A.    Review  of  Canadian  Constii-ufrional  Development. 

1.  Crown  Colony  under  Proclamation  of  George  III;  the  Quebec  Act, 
1774 

2.  Partial  self-government  in  British  North  American  colonies  under 
the  Constitutional  Act,  1791.  This  type  of  government  was 
representative. 

3.  The  Act  of  Union,   1841,  the  achievement  of  responsible  govern- 

ment. 

4.  The  British  North  America  Act,  1  867,  and  the  extension  of  the 
federal  plan. 

5.  The  Statute  of  Westminster,  1931. 

6.  The  Supreme  Court  Act,  1949,  abolishing  appeals  in  civil  matters 
to  the  British  Privy  Council. 

7.  The  British  North  America  Act,  1949.  This  amendment  em- 
powers the  federal  government  to  amend  the  constitution  of 
Canada  in  matters  not  affecting  the  provinces. 


B.   Commonwealth  Relationships  and  Foreign  Policy 


1.  (a)  The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  as  an  example  of  inter- 
national co-operation.  The  interpretations  of  Dominion 
status  as  granted  by  the  Statute  of  Westminster  to  the  over- 
seas Dominions.    Added  responsibility  goes  with  nationhood. 

(b)  Canada's  full  participation,  during  the  War,  as  a  partner  in 
the  Commonwealth's  effort. 

(c)  Commonwealth  Conferences: 

At  London,  1948  and  1949 — recognition  of  the  new 
status  of  the  Dominions  of  Pakistan  and  Ceylon,  and  that 
of  the  Republic  of  India. 

At  Colombo,  January,  1950 — Commonwealth  relations 
with  the  Far  Eastern  countries,  particularly  with  China. 

(d)  The  reduction  of  the  constitutional  ties  between  Canada  and 
Great  Britain. 


2.     (a)    Survey  of  Canada's  pre-war  foreign  policy:  "No  commitments 
in  advance,  no  assumption  of  responsibility  for  world  order." 

(b)  Foreign  policy  during  the  war,  1939-1945:  Close  co-operation 
with  the  United  States;  proposals  for  collective  security  under 
some  form  of  world  league. 

(c)  Foreign  relations  since  1945:  Canada's  election  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council;  Canadian-American  co-operation  in 
defence;  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty;  participation  in  United 
Nations  Korean  campaign. 
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C.  Economic  Problems 

1 .  Definitions  of  free  enterprise,  free  enterprise  supplemented  and 
partially  regulated  by  the  government,   and  socialized   industry. 

2.  Canadian  trade. 

(a)  The  nature  and  extent  of  Canada's  peace  time  trade  with 
Britain  and  other  Commonwealth  partners.  (Ottawa  Trade 
Agreements,   1932). 

(b)  The  nature  and  extent  of  Canada's  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

(c)  Brief  survey  of  past  commercial  policies  (reciprocity,  protec- 
tion, imperial  preference,  policy  of  compromise  with  respect 
to  tariffs.) 

(d)  The  necessity  of  freer  international  trade,  modification  of 
protectionist  policy,  and  removal  of  restrictions  on  trade  in 
which  Canada  will  have  a  part. 

Recent  attempts  to  overcome  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade 
with  the  United  States. 

(e)  Trade  and  commerce  between  the  parts  of  Canada. 

3.  Employment  in  Canada. 

(a)  Unemployment  during  the  depression  contrasted  with  full 
employment  during  the  war  and  since. 

(b)  The  return  to  peace  time  economy  of  ex-servicemen  and 
women  and  war  workers.  New  types  of  employment,  need  for 
more  skilled  workers,  need  of  co-operation  between  Manage- 
ment and  Labor. 

(c)  Extension  of  areas  of  settlement,  irrigation  projects  in 
southern  Alberta,  developments  in  the  Canadian  Northland. 

(d)  Is  full  employment  possible  under  the  present  economic  and 
financial  system? 

(e)  Plans  for  equating  production  and  distribution,  production  arid 
buying  power. 

4.  Financing  Canada's  war  effort. 

Taxation,  borrowing,  inflation,  national  debt. 
Proposed  changes  In  monetary  policy. 

D.  Social  Security 

1 .  Existing   social    legislation   in   Canada,   provincial   and  dominion. 

Examples: 

Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  Minimum  Wage  Acts,  Unem- 
ployment Insurance,  Old  Age  Pensions,  Family  Allowance  and 
others. 

2.  General  Plans  for  Social  Security — advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Health  Insurance.     New  Social  Legislation. 
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E.    Problems  Arising  Ouf-  of  Canada's  Proximify  fo  the  United  States 

1.  Earlier  co-operation;  the  Internationa!  Joint  Commission  of  1910. 

2.  Joint  co-operative  committee  established  during  the  war,  1939- 
1945. 

3.  Co-operation  in  defence  measures  exemplified  in  northern  military 
exercises  (Muskox,  1947;  Sweetbriar,  1950),  radar  stations  and 
installations. 


F.    Political  Problems 

1.  Political  parties  in  the  federal  field:  names,  leaders,  announced 
politics,  numerical  strength.  The  significance  of  the  increasing 
number  of  political  parties. 

2.  Canadian  unity:  factors  promoting  unity;  factors  hindering  unity. 

3.  Relations  between  the  Dominion  and  the  Provinces.  Dominion- 
Provincial  conferences. 

4.  The  Future  of  Canadian  democracy. 

Effects  of  emergency  controls;  orders- in-counci I  in  advance  of 
legislation;  dangers  of  centralization  of  authority  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive;  need  for  the  development  of  individual  respon- 
sibility; need  for  the  growth  of  enlightened  public  opinion; 
leadership,  citizenship  and  loyalty  in  a  democracy. 
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NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS  OF  ECONOMICS.  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 

SOCIOLOGY 


The  application  of  the  dictum,  "Every  teacher  must  be  a  teacher  of 
English/'  is  very  important  in  the  interpretation  and  development  of  these 
courses.  Spelling,  vocabulary  building,  and  good  form  in  written  and  oral 
expression  will  naturally  require  frequent  and  special  attention.  Reading 
skills  should  be  developed  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  for  each  individual 
student.  In  addition  to  help  in  developing  skill  in  reading,  each  student 
needs  guidance  in  the  selection  of  reading  material. 

Students  must  be  able  to  write  legibly,  spell  common  words  correctly, 
punctuate  and  capitalize  according  to  accepted  standards,  and  know  the 
fundamentals  of  correct  usage.  The  classes  must  provide  not  only  the 
necessary  instruction  and  drill  in  the  fundamentals  of  written  and  oral  expres- 
sion, but  also  extensive  opportunity  for  practice  in  connection  with  themes 
and  topics  which  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  pupils  and  about  which  they  have 
ideas  to  express. 

Many  of  the  suggested  classroom  procedures  and  activities  outlined  for 
Social  Studies  on  pages  4  and  5  of  this  Bulletin  are  also  applicable  to  the 
teaching  of  Economics,  Psychology  and  Sociology. 


ECONOMICS  I 


The  aim  of  the  course  in  Economics  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  Canadian  economic  life.  For  the  majority  of  high  school 
students,  the  Grade  XII  year  is  the  last  year  of  formal  schooling.  Shortly 
they  will  be  voting  citizens  faced  with  the  duty  of  making  decisions  on  public 
questions.  Since  most  of  the  problems  with  which  they  will  be  confronted  are 
basically  economic,  that  is  concerned  with  the  production  and  distribution  of 
goods  and  services,  the  students  should  have  the  opportunity  in  high  school 
of  investigating  these  problems  objectively  and  critically. 

This  is  essentially  a  course  in  applied  economics  in  which  theory  is  always 
closely  related  to  practical  problems.  The  textbook  recommended  for  the 
student  presents  the  subject  with  an  American  application  which  approximates 
closely  to  our  Canadian  way  of  living.  By  the  use  of  familiar  but  meaningful 
illustrations  the  style  and  treatment  is  calculated  to  arouse  interest  in  and  to 
give  an  appeal  to  Economics,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  perhaps 
for  the  high  school  student,  the  most  difficult  of  the  social  sciences.  The 
course,  for  the  most  part,  is  adequately  arranged  and  dealt  with  in  the  text- 
books, so  that  no  outline  is  necessary.  The  teacher  must  constantly  exchange 
the  American  application  for  Canadian  illustrations  and  examples,  and 
Canadian   statistics   from   the   Canada   Year   Book   must   be   substituted   for 
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American  statistics.  Certain  chapters  of  the  textbook,  namely  those  dealing 
with  the  American  monetary  and  banking  systems,  require  to  be  supplemented 
by  data  on  the  Canadian  monetary  and  banking  systems.  Other  chapters, 
notably  those  on  competing  economic  systems,  are  inadequate  so  far  as  the 
student  in  Alberta  is  concerned. 

Since  the  peace  of  the  world  will  rest  upon  economic  peace,  the  student 
should  be  encouraged  to  follow,  on  a  broad  outline,  the  development  of  those 
international  economic  relations,  which  by  means  of  trade  agreements,  loans 
and  economic  assistance  are  calculated  to  bring  about  a  solution  to  world 
economic  problems.  The  war  has  left  Canada,  and  more  particularly  Alberta, 
economic  problems  which  may  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  the 
student  and  therefore  deserve  attention.  The  conversion  of  wartime  indus- 
tries, rehabilitation  of  servicemen,  industrial  unrest,  inflation  and  economic 
security,  merit  discussion  in  the  light  of  progressive  democratic  economic 
theory. 


REFERENCES 
For  the  Student: 

Dodd :  Applied  Economics. 

Primary  References: 

Canada  Year  Book. 
Canada,  195S,  or  the  current  edition. 
Currie :  Canadian  Economic  Development. 
Hattersley:    This  Age  of  Plentij. 
Quenneville:    Essentials  of  Economics. 


Secondary  References: 

Alberta  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee  Reports. 
Facts  About  Workrnens  Compensation  in  Alberta. 
Classroom    Bulletin — Our  Provincial  Government. 
Todays  Geography. 


Teachers'  References: 

Dodd :  Applied  Economics  Manual. 
Dodd :  Applied  Economics  Workbook. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  1 


The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  scientific 
method  of  psychology  and  its  application  to  the  solution  of  personal  problems. 
Although  the  course  is  an  introduction  to  elementary  psychology,  the  general 
direction  and  emphasis  should  be  towards  an  applied  social  psychology  in 
which  interest  is  centered  on  personality  development  and  adjustment  and 
guidance  in  character  building.  The  outline  for  the  course  given  below  is 
based  on  Introductory  Psychology,  by  Averill,  who  shapes  his  material  to  fit 
the  student  situation.  This  attitude  should  be  carefully  preserved  by  the 
teacher.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  teacher  should  adhere  strictly  to  the  out- 
line, which,  possibly,  includes  more  than  can  be  covered  during  the  year,  but 
in  selecting  and  organizing  the  material  he  intends  to  teach,  he  should  note 
that  the  direction  of  the  course  is  towards  an  idealistic,  rather  than  a 
materialistic,  philosophy  of  life.  One  of  the  outcomes  should  be  an  enhanced 
appreciation  of  the  spiritual  values  of  life. 


REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Far  the  Student: 

Averill:   Introductory  Psychology. 

For  the  Teacher: 

Bogardus  and  Lewis:  Life  and  Personality. 


Collins  and  Drever:  Psychology  and  Practical  Life. 

Ruch :  Psychology  and  Life. 

Strecker  and  Appel :  Discovering  Ourselves. 


OUTLINE 

1 .  Human  wants  and  how  they  are  satisfied. 

2.  Our  Habits. 

Forming  habits.     How  our  habits  help  us.     Breaking  ourselves  of  bad 
habits.     Forming  new  habits. 

3.  The  scientific  basis  of  psychology. 

What  our  sense  organs  do  for  us. 
The  central  nervous  system. 
Methods  used  in  studying  psychology. 
Fields  of  psychology. 

4.  How  to  study. 

The  importance  of  learning  how  to  study. 
Some  helpful  study  hints. 
Making  outlines,  taking  notes. 
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5.  Mental  attitudes. 

Toward  work,  play,  customs,  institutions,  people. 
Sources  of  our  attitudes. 

6.  Paying  attention. 

Can  you  keep  your  mind  from  wandering? 
Disciplining  our  minds. 
The  attitude  of  attention. 
Rules  for  improving  attention. 

7.  How  to  remember. 

How  to  develop  a  logical  memory. 
Why  we  forget. 

8.  Some  rules  of  learning. 

The  law  of  association. 

The  laws  of  use  and  disuse. 

The  law  of  effect. 

The  principles  of  condition  and  transfer. 

9.  Work,  fatigue  and  interest. 

Work  and  the  consumption  of  energy. 
Why  mental  work  causes  fatigue. 
The  importance  of  sleep  and  rest. 
Boredom.     Interest  as  a  motive. 

10.    Our  feelings  and  emotions. 

How  do  emotions  differ  from  feelings? 

The  two  strongest  human  emotions — anger  and  fear. 

Other  important  human  emotions. 

The  importance  of  emotions — their  misuse  and  control. 

Conquering  timidity. 

1  1 .    Thinking. 

How  the  mind  is  set  for  thinking. 
Thinking  should  lead  to  action. 
Ideas. 

Rules    for   a    good    thinker:    Observe    widely    and    intelligently;    cul- 
tivate an  active  reflective  mind;  master  a  large  vocabulary;  converse 
with  others. 
Logical  thinking — the  syllogism. 

12.    Wish-thinking  and  propaganda. 

Wish-thinking — thinking  that  is  not  thinking. 

The  will  to  believe — the  propagandist. 

The  power  of  propaganda. 

National  and  international  propaganda. 

1  3.    What  we  do  and  don't  Inherit. 
Heredity  and  environment. 
Family  likenesses.     Law  of  chance  In  heredity. 
Racial  differences — myth  of  racial  superiority. 
Proof  of  environmental  influences. 
The  fallacy  that  heredity  is  everything. 
Common  sense  attitude  towards  heredity. 
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14.  Meeting  obstacles. 

The  role  of  conflict.     Thwarted  ambitions. 
Solving  the  conflict  by  fresh  attack,  or  by  substitution. 
Unhealthful  solutions — running  away  and  protecting  your  ego. 
Poor  adjustment   to  failure — sour   grapes,    projection,    rationalizing, 

day-dreaming. 
The  healthy  personality  faces  reality. 

15.  Your  Vocation. 

What  choice  will  you  make? 

Range  of  occupations  open  to  Canadians  or  Albertans. 
Classification  of  the  world's  work. 
Obtain  as  much  education  as  you  can. 
Questions  to  ask  about  any  occupation: 
How  can  a  student  prepare  for  success? 

16.  Character  and  Character  Building. 

What  is  character?     Character  and  personality. 

Some  qualities  in  which  intellect  and  character  are  combined — charm, 

taste,  tact,  judgment,  wisdom. 

Good  character  leads  to  good  acts. 

Character  and  will.     Character  and  happiness. 

How  our  emotions  affect  our  character. 

Character  and  religion — the  Christian  character. 

Character  and  school  activities. 

Six  ideals  of  conduct. 

17.  Living  Harmoniously. 

Living  with  others. 

Leadership  and  followership. 

Adjustment  to  superiors. 

Being  a  friend.  Living  with  yourself. 

Ways  of  achieving  happiness. 

18.  Personality. 

What  is  personality?    Judging  personality. 
Differences  in  personality. 
The  wholesome  personality. 
A  sense  of  humor. 

19.  Crime  and  delinquency. 

Commonest  crimes  among  young  people. 
The  principal  causes  of  delinquency. 
Desire  for  adventure  strong  in  youth. 
Wholesome  outlets  for  the  adventuresome. 

20.  Developing  a  Healthy  Mind. 

The  importance  of  having  a  healthy  mind. 
The  healthy-minded  person  has  a  task. 
Healthy-minded  people  use  money  wisely. 
Healthy-minded  people  have  a  faith  in  God. 
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SOCIOLOGY  1 


The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  structure  of  modern  society  and 
the  many  social  problems  which  the  war  has  left  in  its  wake.  The  solutions 
for  these  problems  are  the  greatest  challenge  that  Canadian  youth  has  yet 
received,  greater  possibly  than  the  challenge  of  Nazism.  Clear  thinking 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  methods  of  approach  to  social  phenomena 
and  the  nature  of  social  behavior  together  with  the  enthusiasm,  courage  and 
idealism  of  youth  are  needed  to  face  the  enigmas  and  perplexities  of  modern 
society.  Youth  must  face  the  future  with  hope  and  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  its  responsibilities  if  democratic  society  is  to  survive  and  flourish. 

Thoughtful  planning  in  classroom  procedure  and  in  the  organization  of 
class  activities,  similar  to  that  for  Social  Studies,  is  necessary.  Theory  must 
be  related  to  the  social  problems  arising  out  of  the  immediate  social  surround- 
ings. The  consideration  of  current  events  will  demand  a  part  of  each  period 
or  a  weekly  period.  Newspapers,  articles  from  periodicals  and  radio  talks  will 
furnish  source  material.  Students  must  be  trained  and  encouraged  to  collect 
and  analyze  this  material  for  classroom  reports  and  other  research  activities. 
Properly  conducted  classroom  discussion  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  discover- 
ing whether  the  student  is  really  thinking,  and  should  be  given  special 
emphasis. 

The  outline  for  the  course  conforms  closely  to  the  chapter  headings  of 
The  Community,  First  Steps  in  Sociology;  appropriate  sections  on  the  listed 
topics  may  be  found  also  \n  Social  Living.  Time  will  not  permit  the  teacher 
to  develop  fully  each  topic  in  the  classroom.  Those  which  are  closely  related 
to  work  in  the  social  studies  courses  need  not  be  repeated  in  Sociology,  but 
should  be  properly  correlated. 

Students  must  be  encouraged  to  read  as  widely  as  possible,  to  which  end 
as  many  of  the  prescribed  references  as  possible  should  be  available.  In  these 
references  interesting  class  exercises,  reading  lists  of  novels,  essays,  poems 
and  plays  which  have  a  sociological  thesis,  topics  for  class  discussion, 
classroom  activities,  diagrams  and  charts  will  be  found.  Full  and  appropriate 
use  should  be  made  of  these.  There  are  many  interesting  social  developments 
in  Alberta  which  can  be  made  the  object  of  valuable  investigation:  life  on  the 
Indian  reserves  and  in  such  special  colonies  as  the  Hutterites;  Metis  rehabili- 
tation; unemployment;  Salvation  Army  work;  Red  Cross  work;  co-operatives  in 
Alberta;  provincial  health  problems  and  their  solutions;  community  investiga- 
tions on  population,  popular  reading,  pastimes  and  hobbies;  social  legislation, 
etc.  The  reading,  discussion  and  investigations  should  enable  the  student 
to  recognize  the  significance  of  a  social  problem,  and  his  own  responsibility 
towards  its  possible  solution. 
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REFERENCES 

Recommended  Reference  Books  for  Students 

Either:  The  Community,  First  Steps  in  Sociology,  Macdonald, 
Or:     Social   Living,  Landis  and  Landis. 

Reference  Books  for  Teachers 

Problems  and  Values  of  Today,  Volumes  i  and  II :  Hilton. 

Social  Living,  Landis  and  Landis. 

Social  Life  and  Personality,  Bogardus  and  Lewis. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSE 

Our  Changing  Society 

Origin  and  Results  of  Social  Change.  An  Industrial  Society.  The  effect 
of  the  modern  scientific  development  of  the  war  years  on  society. 
Adjustment  to  social  change. 

The  Modern  Nation 

The  Racial  Myth.  The  factors  of  nationalism  and  the  need  for  a  broad, 
tolerant  outlook.  Internationalism  and  the  social  aspects  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Democratic  State 

What  it  means.  The  relation  of  state  to  individual  in  a  democracy.  The 
preservation  of  the  democratic  state. 

Crime  and  Punishment 

Early  treatment  of  crime.  The  prevention  of  crime  and  the  reform  of 
criminals  a  social  responsibility.  The  social  conditions  encouraging  crime. 
Juvenile  delinquency;  Juvenile  courts.  The  prison  system.  Post-war 
problems  in  Canada. 

Social  Organizations  and  Social  Classes 

Occupational,  philanthropic,  religious  and  cultural  organizations;  their 
functions  and  importance.  The  bases  of  social  classes  and  class  distinction. 

Poverty 

Causes  and  Type.  The  treatment  of  poverty  as  a  social  responsibility. 
How  poverty  can  be  reduced.     Social  legislation  for  the  relief  of  poverty. 

Social  Thinking 

Public  opinion  and  how  it  is  molded.  Sources  of  information.  How  new 
ideas  are  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  public. 

The  Mob  Mind 

Characteristics.  Modern  examples  of  mob  action.  A  challenge  to 
education. 

Propaganda 

Centers  of  propaganda.  Means  of  propaganda.  How  propaganda  works. 
War-time  propaganda.     How  education  combats  propaganda. 
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Statistics 

Their  use  and  misuse.     Collecting  statistics.     The  language  of  statistics. 

Barbaric  Survivals 

Magic,  superstition,  palmistry,  cup-reading,  astrology.   Scientific  thinking 
the  opponent  of  superstition. 

Social  Progress 

The  happy  family  life  as  an  ideal. 

Protecting  and  improving  public  health. 

Social  security  measures. 

Wholesome  recreation  and  wise  use  of  leisure. 

Christian  ideals  and  social  progress. 

Education,  a  way  of  social  progress. 

Youth  and  leadership  in  social  progress. 
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